MY BOMAN CONSULATE                  m

Unique as was the government, so was the position
of a consul. It had something of the exterritoriaHty
of the same position in the Turkish empire. The
arms of my government over my door were a protec-
tion against legal process, and I imagine that my pre-
decessor had so employed it, for when I had my first
clothes made the tailor refused to send them to the
consulate till they were paid for. I had a right to
carry arms and shoot anywhere in the territory of
the Pope, and I had an absolute control over the
passports, i. e. over the movements of my fellow cit-
izens, for no one who had come to Rome with the
passport of the United States of America could leave
it without my visa, and I could sequestrate the pass-
port whenever I saw fit. But on the part of my own
government the consideration afforded was the min-
imum of its kind. I had no salary, and my compen-
sation was in fees, viz. those on passports and the
few invoices of goods sent to America, with such
notarial business as might arise. The late consul had
resigned, and gone home to fight for the Confederate
cause, leaving the consulate in the hands of a French
secretary, an old and needy teacher of his native
language whenever he could find a pupil. He was
satisfied with the pittance my own means allowed me
to give him, and he wrote, in a much better Trench
than mine would have been, the dispatches to the Vat-
ican* I could talk French fluently if not correctly,
and that sufficed. Before leaving Washington, I
had received a hint from a friend in the Depart-
ment of State that the fewer dispatches I troublede Jerseyey assumed himnds and promising support-
